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the inlet of the condensation water was placed is not 
stated in the report, but from the size of the vessel 
it could not be very deep, and the best results could 
scarcely be expected from it, and for the same reason 
it would be of no use save in fine weather, owing to 
the rolling of the vessel constantly changing the level 
from which the water was drawn. Still, under calm 
conditions, it might have been deep enough to touch 
in some cases Prof. Barnes’s rising temperature. 

Prof. Barnes’s results are so consistent and definite 
that they carry conviction, and one can scarcely imagine 
that the observations taken when sailing towards, 
and from, an iceberg in many different directions, 
which enabled him to draw the isotherms all round the 
berg as given in his report and reproduced in your 
issue of December 12, 1912, could be the result of 
chance, and not of something which had a real 
physical existence. It is possible that the conditions 
there represented may be rare, as they seem to indi¬ 
cate that the berg and the water had travelled together 
for a long time. It seems probable that in many cases 
the distribution of the isotherms will not be so regular 
owing to the berg and the water moving at different 
rates and in different directions. One conclusion we 
may, however, come to from the Scotia’s observations 
which is that the explanation of the rising tempera¬ 
ture on approaching icebergs is nof due to radiation 
as supposed, as the registering thermometer on the 
Scotia, though not as sensitive as that used by 
Prof. Barnes, was yet easily capable of detecting 
changes such as those indicated by Prof. Barnes’s 
thermograms. It is to be hoped that the subject 
wall be further investigated after the war is ended. 

John Aitken. 

Ardenlea, Falkirk, January 4. 


The Longevity of Seeds. 

In the note in Nature of January 7 (p. 515) upon 
Mr. Shull’s paper in the Plant World, referring to the 
longevity of seeds, it is stated that this “ is a subject 
on which specific information is always desirable.” 
The following, therefore, may at least contribute sug¬ 
gestion. 

In 1862, my father, at a cost of 4000L, caused 
Dowalton Loch, the largest sheet of water in Wig¬ 
townshire, to be drained. The operation attracted 
considerable attention at the time, owing to the subse¬ 
quent exploration of a number of “crannogs,” or lake 
dwellings of the fascine type which were laid bare. 
The bottom of the lake, about 200 acres in extent, 
was for the most part covered with deep mud and 
peat; but across the centre of it lay a ridge of broken 
rock, now a dense jungle of dog willow ( Salix caprea), 
whereof the seeds were no doubt wind blown. 

Six years ago I was clambering among these rocks, 
and, coming upon an open space in the thicket, found 
to my surprise that the ground, to the extent of nearly 
an acre, was thickly covered among the stones with 
a carpet of Pyrola minor. Nowhere, except in Nor¬ 
way, have I seen this pretty plant in such profusion. 

Now, although I have given fairly close scrutiny 
to the phanerogamous flora of this country, I have not 
found P. minor within its bounds, though for forty 
years I have known of a colony of it in the neigh¬ 
bouring county of Kirkcudbright, about five and 
twenty miles in a straight line from Dowalton Loch. 
P. rotundifolia also grows on the banks of the Cree 
about twenty miles distant. 

No doubt P. minor once abounded in Wigtownshire, 
but it has disappeared under the plough, though it 
may linger still in the remote moorland. Dowalton 
Loch lies in the heart of an arable, closely cultivated 
district. Whence, then, did the minute seeds come 
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which have produced this surprising crop ? Have they 
lain dormant under the waters of the loch since the 
days of the lake-dwellers, or—a more moderate guess 
—since the days when the primeval forest bordering 
the lake was cleared away and the land broken up for 
tillage ? 

I shall be happy to receive a visit from anyone who 
may desire to verify for himself the topography of 
the district in connection with this isolated mass of 
Pyrola. Herbert Maxwell. 

Monreith, January 11. 


S. T. Coleridge and the Immortality of the Protozoa. 

That Weismann’s aphorism regarding the “im¬ 
mortality ” of the Protozoa had been uttered by' others 
before him is not unknown; and Mr. Clifford Dobell 
in a recent paper ascribes, to Ehrenberg the first 
expression of the idea. Ehrenberg’s book was pub¬ 
lished in 1838; but Coleridge had said the same thing 
many years before in his “ Biographia Literaria,” 
published in 1817 and written a couple of years earlier. 
In a footnote to chap. iv. (on Wordsworth’s “ Lyrical 
Ballads”) he says: “There is a sort of minim im¬ 
mortal among the animalcula infusoria, which has not 
naturally either birth or death, absolute beginning 
or absolute end : for at a certain period a small point 
appears on its back, which deepens and lengthens 
till the creature divides into two, and the same pro¬ 
cess re-commences in each of the halves now become 
integral.” No statement of the case could well be 
plainer or more precise than this. 1 wonder whether 
Coleridge was indeed the first to make it; or whether 
some one of the eighteenth-century naturalists had 
already drawn the inference-—not, after all, a very 
profound one—that a creature which multiplies by 
simple fission “has not naturally either birth or 
death,” and may be called “immortal." 

D’Arcy W. Thompson. 


The Cause of Streaks upon Lath-and-Plaster Walls. 

For some time past I have been observing the 
streaks which occur upon lath-and-plaster walls. I 
have made a survey of the literature and find no 
adequate treatment of the phenomenon. For that 
reason I take the liberty of submitting to you the 
results of my observations in the hope that you may 
find them worthy of publication. The results of my 
observations are as follows :— 

(1) The striations are accumulations of dust upon 
the surface of the plaster. They may be wiped off 
with a cloth. 

(2) The phenomenon occurs only on warmer sur¬ 
faces of walls which are exposed on the other side 
to out-of-doors or to colder rooms. 

(3) The steeper the temperature gradient through 
the wall, the more pronounced is the phenomenon. 

(4) The light streaks, the spaces comparatively free 
from dust, occur over laths and joists, the dark streaks 
over the spaces between them. 

Poynting and Thomson (“Text-book of Physics: 
Heat,” p. 152) suggest “ that the phenomenon is a 
probable illustration of ‘radiometer action.’” The 
areas of plaster backed up by wood are probably 
warmer than those areas not so protected. From the 
supposedly warmer area an approaching dust particle 
is repelled by a more vigorous molecular bombardment 
than it encounters upon approaching the supposedly 
colder area. 

I was led to inquire whether this explanation is a 
complete one upon observing what appears to be a 
related phenomenon. In a room rather free from dust 
but quite damp, the areas of plaster which ordinarily 
would be streaked with dust were quite clean, but 
were much discoloured by water. This observation 
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raises the question as to whether condensed water 
vapour may not be the trap which catches the dust. 

I contemplate carrying out a series of experiments 
to answer the following questions :—- 

(1) Under given conditions what difference of tem¬ 
perature exists between a plaster area backed up by 
lath, and an adjacent area not so protected? 

(2) What part does the presence of water vapour 
in the air play in the phenomenon? 

(3) Can a “reversal” of the phenomenon be pro¬ 
duced? Thomas D. Cope. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadephia, 

December 18, 1914. 


Curious Forms of Ice. 

On December 30, 1914, when a heavy rainfall had 
been followed by a night frost, a layer of prismatic 
ice was seen immediately below the surface of the 
heaps of loose clay, in shallow workings in clay-with- 
flints at the south-west end of Walton Heath, Surrey. 
The workings are near the crest of the North Downs, 
at an elevation of about 600 ft. The ice varied from 
J to ij in. in thickness, and resembled the form of 
calcite known as “beef,” but even in the most com¬ 
pact portions the prisms were not in close contact with 
one another. When observed, about midday, the ice 
was melting, and the sides of some of the heaps 
were strewn with isolated prismatic and acicular 
crystals of ice. 

This prismatic layer of ice is similar to the ice 
pillars described in Nature (vol. lxxiii., 1906, pp. 464, 
485, and 534), and analogous to the masses of fibrous 
ice connected with lumps of chalk, recorded in Nature 
( vol. Ixxxviii., 1912, pg. 484 and 517). 

Qn the same occasion, shallow pools of rain-water 
on Walton Heath and 
Headley Heath were 
seen to be covered with 
thin ice, which showed 
a series of concentric 
markings parallel to 
the margin. These 
markings were formed 
by ridges on the lower 
surface of the ice, pre¬ 
senting an abrupt face 
toward the margin and 
a gentle slope toward 
deep water. The ice in 
the ridges contained air 
bubbles. The ridges 
were about 4 in, apart, 
and in some places as 
many as seven in num¬ 
ber. At points where 
the direction of a ridge 
changed, as at B in the 
figure, a tongue of ice 
p r o j e c ted downward 
and sometimes supported horizontal rods of ice half 
an inch below the surface. 

These projections may be analogous to the “bulb 
formation ” referred to by writers in Nature 
(vol. Ixxxviii., 1912, pp. 414 and 492, and vol. Ixxxix., 
1912, p. 34). The ridges differ in cross section and 
direction from those described in Nature (vol. xc., 
1912, p. 411). The pools did not show signs of loss 
of water by percolation. At first sight I regarded the 
ridges as earlier shore lines, marking successive ex¬ 
tensions of the pools as water flowed into them, but 
the parallelism and equal spacing of the ridges are 
perhaps against this view. They may possibly be due 
to ripples. G. M. Davies. 

Birkbeck College, London, January 12. 
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The Fireball of December 31, 1914. 

I am writing to tell you that I also observed the 
fine meteor described in Nature of January 7 (p. 517) 
as having been seen at Bexley Heath on December 31 
at about 11.15 P-m. I saw it from my window, facing 
the west, and I cannot better your description of it as 
“a fireball, much brighter than Venus.” 

Its course was from north to south, rather low 
down, and the sky at the time was clear above, but 
misty below. The meteor disappeared without leaving 
a luminous track behind, and seemed to dip into the 
mist. 

I did not notice what stars it passed near, as the 
moon was shining; possibly there were not many 
just then distinctly visible. 

Frances M. Harvey. 

15 Purland Chase, Ross, Herefordshire. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 

|'HE sixty-sixth meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
was held at Philadelphia, Pa, on December 28, 
1914—January 2, or, as it is termed, during the 
Convocation Week, 1914—15, under the presidency 
of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of 
Harvard University. The Section on Education 
of the A.A.A.S. is a comparatively new one, and 
this was the first meeting at which a member of 
this section has been president of the Association. 

The meetings were, almost without exception, 
held in the commodious buildings of the University 
of Pennsylvania; the only exceptions being the 
meetings of Section E of the Geological Society 
of America and the Palaeontological Society of 
America, which were held at the Academy of 
Natural Sciences in the central part of the city. 

At the opening session, December 28, 1914, the 
meeting was opened by the retiring president, 
Prof. E. B. Wilson, of Columbia University, who 
introduced president-elect Eliot. Addresses of 
welcome were given by Dr. E. F. Smith, Provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania, by Dr. W. W. 
Keen, President of the American Philosophical 
Society, by Dr. S. G. Dixon, President of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, and by Mr. J. M. 
Dodge, representing the Franklin Institute. 

Dr. Eliot replied to these addresses, and the 
retiring president, Dr. Wilson, then delivered his 
address on the subject “Some Aspects of Progress 
in Modern Zoology,” which is printed elsewhere 
in this issue of Nature. 

After the adjournment of the meeting, the 
provost of the University and Mrs. Smith received 
the association and its affiliated societies in the 
University Museum. 

The meeting was a very large one, possibly the 
largest in the history of the association. Regis¬ 
tration figures indicate that there must have been 
more than two thousand scientific men and women 
in attendance. The number of affiliated societies 
meeting at the same time and place was also 
unusually large. It included the following 
societies : — 

Society of American Bacteriologists, Entomological 
Society of America, American Association of Economic 
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